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Suggested Code of Ethics 


The library as an institution exists 
for the benefit of a given constituency. 
This may be the nation, a state, a county, 
a municipality, a school or college, a 
special field of research, industry or 
commerce, or some more limited group. 

Libraries differ so widely in size, type 
of constituents, support and character 
of work that a code of ethics would 
have to be excessively detailed to apply 
to all situations, but certain fundamental 
principles may be laid down that are 
generally applicable. 

The library’s obligations relate to such 
collection, organization and administra- 
tion of printed material or other records 
as will give the best possible service to 


its constituents. 
this service are: 

The trustees or other governing body 
or agency ; 

The librarian ; 

The staff; 

The people whom the library serves. 


The human factors in 


A. Governing Bodies 


These may be the Board of Trustees 
or city officials (on whom the responsi- 
bility rests) of public or semi-public 
libraries ; the library board or committee 
of college or university trustees or fac- 
ulty ; Board of Education or a committee 
thereof for school libraries or for public 
libraries organized under school law; 
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officer or committee or department of a 
business corporation. 

1. Functions. 

The functions of a governing body 
are usually prescribed by law but gen- 
erally include: 

The representation of the constituency 
for which the library exists ; 

The determination of the policies of 
the library in its service and relation to 
its constituency ; 

The exercise or delegation of the ap- 
pointing and removing power ; 

Responsibility for bringing the needs 
of the library before the authorities who 
control the appropriation of funds and 
for using all proper influence to get such 
increases as are necessary for the growth 
and development of the work ; 

The administration of the funds for 
the support of the library; 

Responsibility for the economic, so- 
cial and physical well-being of the staff, 
including a retirement system which is 
needed for the good of the service as 
well as of the individual. 

Trustees of tax-supported public li- 
braries, remembering that they are rep- 
resentatives of the whole community, 
should be careful not to ask special 
privileges for themselves or their fami- 
lies. The Board of Trustees should 
recognize that the librarian, as its ex- 
ecutive, should attend the meetings of 
the board in order to be fully informed 
as to its desires and purposes and to aid 
in the formulation of its policies. 

2. Appointments. 

The appointing power in any institu- 
tion should be definitely vested in some 
one board, committee or person. The 
appointee should not consider an ap- 
pointment as final unless made by the 
agency or person in whom that authority 
is lodged. 


Appointments should be made for fit- 
ness only ; no merely personal considera- 
tion should enter into the selection of 
the personnel of any library ; conversely, 
no librarian should accept an appoint- 
ment, however attractive, unless he be- 
lieves that he has the ability, the training 
and the experience needed for ultimate 
success in that position, and no one 
should continue to hold a position unless 
he finds himself qualified to meet all its 
requirements. 

3. Tenure. 

Having accepted a position in a library 
the appointee incurs certain definite ob- 
ligations : 

To remain long enough to repay the 
library for the expenditure of time and 
money incident to the period of adjust- 
ment ; this length of time differs in dif- 
ferent positions, but is seldom less than 
a year; 

To remain long enough to accomplish 
definite results in work undertaken ; 

Unless a larger opportunity offers, it 
is best to remain in a position as long 
as one is able to do creative or effective 
work or to get satisfaction from the 
work ; otherwise it is probable that one’s 
usefulness in that position is at an end. 

4. Resignations. 

Resignations should be made in writ- 
ing to the authority from which the ap- 
pointment came with due notification to 
the immediate supervisor. Adequate time 
should be given before the resignation 
takes effect for the work to be put into 
shape; for the appointment and, when 
practicable, the initiation of a successor. 

5. Dismissals. 

Dismissals should be made whenever 
the good of the service demands. The 
employee’s length of service, need of the 
position, and personal worthiness may 
be considered, but these elements should 
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never outweigh a clear case of incompe- 
tence or incompatibility. It should be 
remembered that an employee who is 
unsatisfactory in one position may often 
prove effective in another department 
or position. Such adjustment may be 
attempted where practicable before dis- 
missal. Dismissal should be made by 
the highest executive officer. 


6. Recommendations. 

Trustees and librarians are sometimes 
dependent for information about candi- 
dates on recommendation from trustees, 
librarians, library schools, and other 
employment agencies. Recommendations 
should present a fair statement of the 
strong and weak points of the candidate. 


B. Librarian 
(Or chief administrative officer) 

The librarian is the executive officer 
for the governing body of the library. 

The position of librarian involves a 
threefold relation: 1. To the trustees or 
governing body; 2. To the constituents 
of the library; 3. To the staff. 


1. In relation to the Board of Trustees 
the Librarian: 


Should make a loyal effort to carry 
out its policies ; 

Should make regular and systematic 
reports upon the work accomplished ; 

Should initiate plans for improve- 
ment of the service of the library; 

Should act as liaison officer between 
the trustees and staff, interpreting each 
to the other and establishing, where pos- 
sible, friendly relations between them. 


2. Librarian and constituency. 

The librarian represents the library— 
book power and book service — and 
should so represent it as to win recog- 
nition for the institution rather than 
credit for the individual. 

The librarian has a further obligation 


to the community or constituency which 
the library serves and should, as repre- 
sentative of the library (with due respect 
for other duties), take part in the life 
and activities of the community or con- 
stituency. 

As representative of the library, the 
librarian and the staff should feel an 
obligation to maintain in personal con- 
duct the dignity of the position and take 
care not to offend against the standards 
of decorum that prevail in that com- 
munity or constituency. 

The librarian, representing the gov- 
erning body, should see that the library 
serves impartially all individuals, groups 
and elements that make up its con- 
stituency. In the case of the public 
library as a non-partisan institution the 
books purchased should represent all 
phases of opinion and interest rather 
than the personal tastes of the librarian 
or board members. In an official ca- 
pacity, the librarian and members of the 
staff should not express personal opin- 
ions on controversial questions, as po- 
litical, religious, or economic issues, 
especially those of a local nature. 

3. Librarian and staff. 

The relations of the librarian to the 
staff within the library should be im- 
personal and absolutely impartial. The 
librarian owes to the members of the 
staff : 

Stimulus to growth, to the exercise of 
the creative impulse, to the development 
of initiative and of a professional spirit; 

Constructive criticism; 

Freedom to achieve results and credit 
for such achievement ; 

Respect for the authority delegated 
to the staff; 

Friendliness of attitude; 

Justice in decision ; 

Opportunity for professional and eco- 
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nomic advancement within that institu- 
tion or some other ; 

Encouragement of reasonable sugges- 
tions and criticisms for the improvement 
of the service. 


C. The Staff 
1. Loyalty. 


Loyalty to the institution is the pri- 
mary duty of all members of the staff. 

Loyalty involves, in part, submergence 
of the individual to the institution. Such 
manifestations of egoism as criticism of 
the library or librarian outside, or the 
claiming of individual credit for work 
done as a staff member when credit 
should belong to the institution, are ex- 
amples of disloyalty. Constructive criti- 
cism offered to the proper authority 
should not be considered disloyalty and 
should be encouraged. 

Good health is a pre-requisite of good 
service and involves the right use of 
free time so that a proper balance is 
maintained between work, recreation and 
rest. 

The atmosphere of the library is dis- 
turbed unless the workers preserve har- 
mony and a spirit of cooperation among 
themselves; hence the staff relations, 
while impersonal within the building, 
should be friendly. Envy, jealousy, or 
gossip should have no place in a library 
staff. The staff should refrain from dis- 
cussion of personal affairs in the library 


or from attention to personal business 
in library time. 


2. Relations to the public. 

The members of the staff are the in- 
terpreters of the library to the public, 
and its service may be materially helped 
or harmed by their individual contacts. 

The staff owes impartial, courteous 
service to all persons using the library. 
Among the patrons entitled to use the 
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library no distinctions of race, color, 
creed or condition should influence the 
attitude of the staff, and no favoritism 
should be tolerated. On the other hand, 
a cold officialism is to be avoided and a 
cordial attitude which welcomes approach 
should be manifested by those in direct 
contact with the public. 


3. Department heads. 

Heads of departments should consider 
their departments in relation to the in- 
stitution as a whole and never magnify 
unduly the importance of their own part. 

Understanding and cooperation be- 
tween departments is essential to the 
efficiency of the library’s service to the 
community. 

The heads of departments bear much 
the same relation to those under them 
that the librarian does to the library staff 
as a whole, and have on a smaller scale 
the same duties and responsibilities. 


4. Assistants. 


Assistants are an integral part of the 
institution as a whole, and their sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the service 
should be encouraged. These sugges- 
tions should be made to the immediate 
superior. If differences of opinion con- 
cerning the work arise between assis- 
tants in a department, the matter in 
question should be taken to the head of 
the department for adjustment. If an 
assistant is critical of the policy of the 
department or feels that he has been un- 
fairly dealt with, he should first discuss 
the matter with the head. If unable to 
obtain saisfaction, he may then appeal to 
the next higher authority. Constructive 
criticism or correction by responsible 
heads is necessary to the efficiency of 
any service and should be accepted by 
assistants without personal resentment. 

The advancement of assistants should 
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come as the result of the recommenda- 
tion of heads of departments or of the 
librarian. Assistants should never use 
outside relationships to obtain a position 
or promotion. 

The relation of staff members to the 
non-professional group of workers, as 
janitors and pages, should be strictly im- 
personal. Personal favors should never 
be asked. Their work should be directed 
by those assigned to the duty, and never 
interfered with by other staff members. 


D. Library Profession 
All libraries and all librarians have a 
duty not only to their constituents but 
to the profession as a whole; or to some 
division of it, because cooperation be- 
tween libraries and librarians makes for 
better service to the constituents of 


every library. This duty involves mem- 
bership and activities in one or more 
professional organizations, subscription 
to and the reading of professional litera- 
ture, interchange of ideas and, as far as 
possible, of material. 

* * * 


While these principles may not cover 
every case that may arise, we believe 
that if applied intelligently they would 
make for harmony in staff relations and 
for the general good of the service. 


JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
chairman, 
Marion Horton 
G. R. Lomer 
RALPH MUNN 
Resecca B. RANKIN 
Matcotm G. WYER 


A. L. A. News 


Report of the Nominating 
Committee 
Adam Strohm, librarian of the De- 
troit Public Library, will be president 
of the A. L. A. after the Los Angeles 
conference if members of the Associa- 
tion approve the recommendations of 
the Nominating Committee. The fol- 
lowing list of proposed officers is sub- 
mitted by the Committee: 
President 
Adam Strohm, Public Library, De- 
troit, Mich. 


First Vice-President 
Louis R. Wilson, University of North 
Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Second Vice-President 
Charlotte Templeton, Public Library, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Treasurer 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Trustee of Endowment Fund 
Harry A. Wheeler, First National 
Bank, Chicago, III. 


Members of the Executive Board 
(Two Vacancies ) 

Andrew Keogh, Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Conn. 

Margaret Mann, Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Malcolm G. Wyer, Public Library, 
Denver, Colo. 

Jennie M. Flexner, New York Public 
Library, New York City. 


Members of the Council 
(Five Vacancies) 

Milton J. Ferguson, State Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

James T. Gerould, Princeton Univer- 
sity Library, Princeton, N. J. 

Ethel F. McCollough, Public Library, 
Evansville, Ind. 
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Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Florence Overton, New York Public 
Library, New York City. 

Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Louise Prouty, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Henry B. Van Hoesen, Brown Uni- 
versity Library, Providence, R. I. 

Phineas L. Windsor, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana, IIl. 

Beatrice Winser, Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. 

(For the unexpired term of the 

late W. O. Carson of Toronto) 

Gerhard R. Lomer, McGill University 
Library, Montreal, Que. 

John Ridington, University of British 
Columbia Library, Vancouver, B. C. 

The Committee decided to suggest 
two names for each vacancy on the 
Executive Board and two names for 
each vacancy on the Council, but after 
careful consideration, and consultation 
with many members of the Association, 
the Committee decided to submit but 
one name for president, one for vice- 
president and one for second vice-presi- 
dent. Other nominations, if supported 
by any fifteen members and filed with 
the Secretary at least two months before 
the next conference, will be included in 
the official ballot. 


The members of the Nominating 
Committee are Franklin F. Hopper, 
chairman, J. Christian Bay, Annie 
Spencer Cutter, Harry L. Koopman and 
Josephine Adams Rathbone. 

A. L. A. officers whose terms expire 
in 1930 are: President, Andrew Keogh; 
first vice-president, Everett R. Perry; 
second vice-president, Jennie M. Flex- 
ner; treasurer, M. S. Dudgeon (nomi- 


nated for re-election). Executive Board: 
Theresa Hitchler and Elva S. Smith. 
Trustee of Endowment Funds: Harry 
A. Wheeler (nominated for re-elec- 
tion). Council: Theresa Hitchler, 
Clara W. Hunt, Andrew Keogh, Samuel 
H. Ranck and Joseph L. Wheeler. 


A Correction 


Ralph Munn, director of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, was quoted 
in the January Bulletin as saying that 
juvenile books need no cataloging. Mr. 
Munn advocates very thorough catalog- 
ing of all children’s books except pic- 
ture books and “easies,” such as school 
primers. 


Willard to Give Course 


County librarians who plan to attend 
the Rural Library Extension Institute 
at Madison, Wisconsin, June 30-July 
18, may take a course in rural adult 
education given by John D. Willard of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education. The course will be given 
under the auspices of the Rural School 
of Leadership, with which the Institute 
will be affiliated. 

Librarians of professional standing 
and years of experience in state and 
county library extension are registering 
for the Institute, along with county seat 
librarians who are working toward 
county libraries. Geographic range as 
well as high quality is ensured, for stu- 
dents already accepted come from New 
York, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Colo- 
rado, Tennessee, Alabama and South 
Carolina. 

Opportunity for informal talk will be 
given by dormitory quarters. A block of 
rooms has been reserved in Adams 
Hall, near the College of Agriculture, 
but on the lake shore and near the uni- 
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versity woods. That location will make 
it easy to include some recreation and 
outdoor life. 

The Institute is under the auspices 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Extension with Alice S. Tyler as di- 
rector and Harriet C. Long, instructor. 
Enrollment will be limited. Inquiries 
and applications should be addressed to 
the Executive Assistant in Library Ex- 
tension, American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards 


The addition of D. C. classification 
numbers on the Library of Congress 
printed catalog cards is at last assured. 
It will be carried on with the coopera- 
tion of the Library of Congress, but 
under the direction of the A. L. A. It 
is necessary that the expense of the first 
three years be assured by subscriptions. 
After that time the work should have 
proved its value and be self supporting. 
D. C. numbers will first be supplied on 
currently printed cards for English 
books, and on others as time and funds 
permit. 

As service received seems a just basis 
for payment, the amount suggested for 
subscription is about ten per cent of an 
average bill for the Library of Congress 
cards. While many libraries have al- 
ready responded, there are, doubtless, 
many others using the D. C. classifica- 
tion which will wish to contribute. 
Pledge cards may be obtained from the 
A.L.A. A prompt response will be 
much appreciated. 


Exiza Lams, chairman, 


Committee on Cataloging and 
Classification. 


Drury Book in Two Volumes 

The basic book which was issued last 
year in preliminary mimeographed form 
under the title The selection and acquisi- 
tion of books for libraries has been com- 
pleted and is ready for printing. Though 
it was first planned to appear as one 
book, the author, F. K. W. Drury, is 
now at work making the changes neces- 
sary so that it can be printed in two 
separate volumes. One book will deal 
with book selection and the other with 
order work, and each will be a complete 
unit in itself. The change is being made 
in response to the expressed wish of 
library schools for the two volume form. 


League List Ready Soon 


A tentative list of 150 titles has been 
made up of suggestions from many 
sources preparatory to final selection 
for the League of Nations list of the 
40 notable American books of 1929. A 
second list will be selected from those 
titles on the first tentative list which 
were clearly indicated as being merito- 
rious. From this smaller group final 
choice will be made. Only books of 
American origin which were first pub- 
lished in 1929 are eligible for this dis- 
tinction. Heretofore fiction has not 
been included by the United States but 
there is an indication that fiction will 
find a place on the list this year. 


Durant List to be Printed 

The list of one hundred best books 
which Will .Durant recommended as 
the basis for an education, in the De- 
cember issue of the American Maga- 
sine, will be printed for distribution. The 
list covers every age and includes the 
twentieth century. Queries from li- 
braries have shown that it is of general 
appeal and interest. 
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To Supplement Columbia Lists 


Regular monthly lists of courses of 
study will be published through the 
efforts of the Administrative and Teach- 
ers Reference Sub-Committee, accord- 
ing to Eleanor M. Witmer, chairman. 
The first appeared in the February issue 
of the Education Index. These lists 
will supplement those now issued by the 
Bureau of Curriculum Research of Co- 
lumbia University. 


Critic’s Corner 

Ques. Is the election of A. L. A. 
officers carried out in the most demo- 
cratic method possible? 

Ans. In the years that the Nominat- 
ing Committee has submitted a ticket 
listing only one name for each office 
there have been numerous complaints 
of the “undemocratic method.” This 
year, as chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, I discussed fully with many 
critics of the single-name-for-each-office 
method all the various viewpoints. Sym- 
pathetic as I am with the desire to have 
the elections on as democratic a basis 
as possible, it is in my judgment both 
impractical and unwise to be completely 
democratic in this matter. Be as demo- 


cratic as you please in reference to 
nominations for Executive Board and 
Council (this year the Committee sub- 
mits two names for each vacancy) but 
do not let your democratic leanings run 
away with good sense when it comes to 
the president, the two vice-presidents 
and the treasurer. For the principal 
officers, the Association needs its best 
minds, but the very people most needed 
become unavailable if competition is the 
order of the day. Moreover, a Nom- 
inating Committee worth its salt works 
out a list for the principal offices that 
together represent the kind of team the 
Association needs at the time. If two 
or more names are listed for each place 
no such combination can result. If two 
complete tickets are desirable for “dem- 
ocratic” reasons, why not have two 
nominating committees? If we want 
to be really democratic why not compel 
all the members to attend each annual 
meeting, then get together in some im- 
mense auditorium or open field and 
have the nominations and elections on 
the spot? The result would be cha- 
otic to say the least, but I see no other 
way to be really democratic. 


FRANKLIN F. Hopper. 


State Aid Sought 


Bills providing state grants for county 
library development are now before the 
legislatures of New York and Virginia. 
The New York State bill authorizes an- 
nual state aid equal in amount to the 
county appropriation (if the quality of 
service is approved by state authorities ) 
and carries an appropriation of $25,000 
to supplement the older state aid fund. 
State-wide backing has been secured for 
this bill by the New York State Library 


Extension Division and the New York 
Library Association. 

The Virginia bill, sponsored by the 
State Library, proposes that the state 
make an annual grant of twice the 
amount appropriated by the county or 
group of counties, not exceeding $10,- 
000 to any one library, under conditions 
to be set by the State Library. The 
amount requested annually for the first 
two years is also $25,000. 
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The Louisiana Library Commission 
has already proposed a “state stimulat- 
ing fund” and will again bring the mat- 
ter before the legislature in May, 1930. 
Pennsylvania is working toward state 
aid legislation in 1931. Western libra- 
rians, through the A. L. A. Committee 
on Federal and State Relations, are try- 
ing to secure a share of the income 
from public lands, if and when the sur- 
face rights are turned over by the fed- 
eral government to the individual states. 
Chairman James R. Garfield of the 
Conservancy Commission has already 
expressed his interest. 


The first state to make an appropria- 
tion for aid to county libraries was New 
Jersey. The grants are administered 
by the Public Library Commission for 
books and are based on the number of 
stations established and schools served, 
averaging $8,000 for the first year and 
$1,600 thereafter. The Hawaiian legis- 
lature provides the entire annual main- 
tenance of four county libraries. 

Fuller information is included in a 
digest prepared and distributed by the 
A. L.A. Committee on Library Exten- 
sion. J. W. M. 


Points to Remember in Planning an Art Center 
Charles M. Cartwright 
President, Board of Directors, Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 


When the Evanston, Illinois, Public 
Library Board was asked to cooperate 
with representatives of numerous organ- 
izations in the city to establish an art 
center, there were problems connected 
with the project that demanded very 
careful attention. The proposal was 
that the library should furnish the space 
and library service, at least so far as a 
supervising librarian was concerned, one 
who was acquainted with art subjects 
and the scope of library functions in that 
regard. There were some twenty differ- 
ent organizations in Evanston that were 
back of the movement. It was proposed 
to sell memberships in the Evanston Art 
Center in three different classifications. 
The Art Center was to have its own 
organization with its own officers. The 
Library Board felt, therefore, that prior 
to linking up with the Evanston Art 
Center group there should be a well- 
defined contract so that there would not 
be any misunderstanding in the future. 


The library had had experience with 
loosely jointed understandings with spe- 
cial groups that had space in the build- 
ing to its ultimate embarrassment. 

A plan was worked out that seemed 
to be entirely agreeable on all hands. 
The attorney for the Evanston Public 
Library, Ralph D. Shanesy, who is also 
a member of the Art Center Committee 
of the Library Board, drew up the con- 
tract. The Library Board agreed to go 
to the expense of refurnishing and 
equipping the foundation floor for the 
use of the Art Center. The amount and 
the length of time for which the space 
is to be used are expressly declared to 
be subject to the control of the Library 
Board. The right to use all or any part 
of the space may be terminated at any 
time by either party giving two years’ 
written notice or at a prior time if mu- 
tually agreed upon. 

It was also agreed that the title to any 
and all property acquired by the Evans- 
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ton Art Center, either by purchase or 
gift, shall be and remain in the Evans- 
ton Art Center. It is provided that 
such property may be disposed of by the 
Art Center from time to time as it may 
see fit. The title to any and all prop- 
erty acquired by the Public Library, 
even though it be of such a nature as to 
make it suitable for the Evanston Art 
Center shall remain in the library to be 
dealt with by the board as it may see fit. 


The contract also provided that so 
long as the Evanston Art Center is 
using any space in the library building, 
the library directors shall have full and 
complete power to determine what may 
be proper material for exhibit or display 
in the Art Center space. If in its judg- 
ment and discretion, the library shall 
deem any subject or object improper for 
display it shall be removed. 

The contract, furthermore, provides 
that the library shall not be under any 
obligations whatsoever with respect to 
the maintenance and exhibition of the 
material installed in the Art Center as 
an exhibition or display. It is under- 
stood that a library attendant shall be 
provided whenever necessary to service 
library material, whether owned by the 
library or Art Center. The attendants, 
however, shall not be under any obliga- 
tion with respect to exhibitions or dis- 
plays sponsored by the Art Center. 

The library is exempt from any liabil- 
ity as to loss by fire, theft or any other 
cause, nor is it liable for damage to any 
part of the Evanston Art Center in any 
way. 

While the Evanston Public Library 
desires that the Art Center and other 
organizations shall hold public meetings 
in the Art Center space, it is specifically 
understood that the library shall not be 


under obligation to arrange and prepare 
the room for such lectures. The library 
shall not be obligated to provide janitor 
service beyond the ordinary normal 
library requirements. 

Inasmuch as the public library build- 
ing is a public structure, it is stipulated 
that the Evanston Art Center shall not 
be permitted at any time to charge a fee 
for admission to displays or exhibitions 
held in the library building. However, 
as many exhibitors are willing to dis- 
play their material, sales can be ef- 
fected by the exhibitor or his assistants. 
It was felt desirable not to permit solici- 
tation or sales on the part of members 
of organizations or the Art Center. Ex- 
hibitors are allowed under almost all 
conditions in other circumstances to sell 
their objects. 


It seemed to the Evanston Library 
Board that this contract protected it 
against all contingencies. The Evanston 
Art Center is now established in the 
library building, which has been fitted 
up in a very artistic way. It so hap- 
pens that a member of the Library 
Board, who is chairman of the Art Cen- 
ter Committee of the Board, is general 
chairman of the Evanston Art Center. 
The president of the Library Board is 
treasurer of the Evanston Art Center. 


It is not anticipated that there will be 
any conflict or misunderstanding be- 
tween the library and the Evanston Art 
Center. It did seem very desirable, 
however, to have a plainly drawn con- 
tract so that the library would be free 
from misunderstanding in the future 
if any issue or dispute arose. The 
Evanston Art Center management was 
entirely agreeable to the contract as 
drawn up and adopted by the Evanston 
Library Board. 
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Who's Who in the A. L. A. 
Matthew S. Dudgeon 


Once a soldier, later a lawyer, and 
still later engaged in politics, Matthew 
S. Dudgeon led a strenuous life even 
before his active career as librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library, treas- 
urer of the A.L.A., and chairman of 
the Board on the Library and Adult 
Education. 

Born in Madison, Wisconsin, and 
serving as a private in the Spanish 
American War, he became prosecuting 
attorney of Dane County in 1899, after 
receiving his degree as a lawyer from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1895. 
Four years later he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

After serving in the Legislature, he 
became interested in the drafting of 
legislative bills and was for several ses- 
sions employed in the Legislative Ref- 
erence Library at Madison as an offi- 
cial draftsman of legislative measures. 
In drafting the more complicated meas- 
ures, such as those relating to utility 
regulation, industrial regulations and 
similar subjects, he necessarily made 
much use of the resources of the Legis- 
lative Reference Library maintained as 
one of the activities of the Wisconsin 
State Library Commission at Madison, 
and during the temporary absence of 
the librarian, Dr. Charles McCarthy, be- 
came acting librarian of that library. 

When Henry E. Legler resigned as 
secretary of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission to become librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library, he nominated 
Mr. Dudgeon as his successor, and as 
a result, Mr. Dudgeon became secretary 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission and director of the Library 


School at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1909. His duties naturally familiar- 
ized him with the public library activi- 
ties of the state, and in 1920 he was 
appointed librarian of the Milwaukee 
Public Library. During the World 
War he was on leave of absence for 
A.L.A. War Service in the United 
States and abroad. 

As every A.L.A. member knows, 
who has followed the rapidly develop- 
ing adult education movement in Amer- 
ican libraries, Mr. Dudgeon has been 
prominently connected with it from the 
beginning. As vice-chairman of a Com- 
mission appointed by the A.L.A. in 
1924, he was one of seven librarians 
responsible for the survey, the results 
of which were published as Libraries 
and adult education. As the author of 
The worker and the library, he has con- 
tinued his efforts to make the library the 
school and college of the adult indi- 
vidual. 

Shortly after the A. L. A. survey was 
compiled, Mr. Dudgeon gave a memor- 
able talk on adult education before the 
Wisconsin Library Association. 

Adult education, he remarked, was 
directly opposed to the “camel theory” 
of education which “holds that men are 
mentally camels who can, by a cram- 
ming process imposed upon them in 
early youth in the schools, be educated 
once and for all so that as they go for- 
ward on life’s journey they need never 
again indulge in additional education.” 

“This scheme,” he explained, “might 
be termed the ‘K.K.K.’ process, if you 
excuse the spelling. They Kaught the 
child, Konfined him in the school room, 
Kept him quiet, and Krowded and 
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Krammed what they termed an educa- 
tion down his more or less unwilling 
throat. When they had done this the 
individual was ‘educated’—he had 
reached the highest point of his mental 
effectiveness.” 

Educators today, he added, have 
abandoned this theory and as an illus- 
tration of the fact that men are fre- 
quently at their mental best late in life, 
he cited the fact that among 400 of the 
world’s most famous men, the average 
produced his masterpieces after fifty. 

“Verdi composed ‘Otello’ at 74 and 
‘Te Deum’ at 85,” he reminded his 
audience. “Michael Angelo turned out 
his masterpiece at 89. Titian turned 
out his masterpiece at 98. Gladstone 
had a political triumph and organized 
a new governmental ministry for Great 
Britain at 83. Tennyson wrote ‘Cross- 
ing the Bar’ at 83. And Lincoln failed 
at many things in youth and manhood 
but came to his full mastery at 54.” 

A readers’ adviser in a library is con- 
sidered a necessity by Mr. Dudgeon, 
who concluded his Wisconsin address: 
“It is up to us to discharge our plain 
duty (to the adult student.) In all 
the years of library activity there never 
before has been such an opportunity to 
justify our existence, to demonstrate 
our usefulness, and to command public 


acknowledgment of the fact that a well- 
supported public library is an absolutely 
essential educational agency hardly sec- 
ond to the graded and high schools 
themselves.” 

In Milwaukee, close cooperation ex- 
ists between the library and other edu- 
cational agencies and groups, a complete 
annotated index of all adult education 
opportunities existing in the community 
is kept open to the public, and reading 
courses have been furnished individuals 
for several years—the number of read- 
ers actually using such courses in 1929 
being recorded as 2,494. 

While Mr. Dudgeon is vitally inter- 
ested in this serious phase of library 
work, he feels that the public library 
should also provide readers with whole- 
some recreation in the form of good 
fiction. 

“In discriminating against fiction we 
are puritanic,” he declared when the 
subject was discussed at the meeting 
of librarians of large public libraries 
last December, “to give pure enjoyment 
is a proper function of the library, and 
government recognizes this in many 
ways.” Speaking for himself he added, 
“T have been educated more by fiction 
than by any other form of reading.” 

Mr. Dudgeon has been treasurer of 
the A. L. A. since 1927. 





Tarkington Sets Wanted? 


Through the kindness of a friend, the 
New York Public Library has had put 
at its disposal a number of sets of the 
Seawood edition of Booth Tarkington’s 
Works, 21 volumes, boards, cloth backs, 
paper labels, the limited edition pub- 
lished at $6 a volume; the first volume 
containing Tarkington’s portrait and his 
autograph signature. This set, recog- 


nized as the best edition of Tarkington’s 
writings, is printed in large type and 
illustrated. Sets will be sent, while 
available, to any public libraries apply- 
ing for them, and agreeing to pay the 
cost of transportation from New York 
on a parcel weighing forty-nine pounds. 
Applications addressed to the New York 
Public Library, 5th Avenue and 42nd 
Street, will be answered in order of their 
receipt. 
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The Library Situation in Mexico* 
Joaquin Diaz Mercado 


Representative for Mexico, A. L. A. Membership Committee 


Libraries as popular elements for the 
diffusion of culture in our country are 
scarcely six years old, and this time has 
not been sufficient for the evolution of 
the procedures in such a manner that 
their mission may be truly effective. 
Notwithstanding that in the capital of 
the republic they have succeeded in 
awakening interest principally among 
children and among students, groups of 
adults that have more need of their in- 
fluence, escape their action. This is due 
to the lack of a plan of organization and 
to the scarcity of funds for sustaining a 
personal fitness, buying books and out- 
fitting buildings. 

There is noted a lack of coordination 
in the work to be done. It is necessary 
to study how to relate the tasks of the 
different libraries that are found dis- 
seminated in our territory and in the 
capital itself, in order that a system may 
be established to save effort and money 
and to take best advantage of them; in- 
tending, for example, to create a system 
similar to that of North America, con- 
sisting in founding central libraries with 
loan service at home and library exten- 
sion service; and, dependent upon them, 
branch depositories, traveling libraries, 
etc., in relation to our needs. 

The personal work of the librarian 
also ought to be modified and enlarged. 
Even today his influence rarely goes be- 
yond the walls of the building or the 
lecture hall, with the result that only 
those whom necessity makes read for 
immediate purposes, assemble at the 


“Translated through the courtesy of Miss Dorothy 
Schmidt of Northwestern University. 


Mexican libraries. 

In the service of these it is common 
for the person in charge of the library 
to restrict himself to delivering the book 
requested or to refusing the request 
coldly when the book is not in his li- 
brary. This petty attitude ought not to 
be the standard of the librarian. He 
ought to try to make his library a center 
of attraction, adjusting all facilities for 
the solution of the questions and diffi- 
culties which present themselves to his 
readers. He ought to place the greatest 
care in the knowledge of the store that 
he manages in order to satisfy even the 
excessive curiosities of the reader; sub- 
stituting for books that he asks for and 
which are lacking others of a similar 
type that many times might result in 
greater interest. His attitude will mark 
definitely the progress or the downfall 
of the library as an institution. 

It is necessary to take into account 
that the “library complements the school, 
in many cases substitutes for it, and in 
all cases surpasses it ;” that, as has been 
affirmed, the lack of interest on the part 
of our rural and indigenous classes for 
learning to read is owing to the fact that 
they are ignorant as to the purpose read- 
ing serves, since to our fields books and 
newspapers rarely come. 

The library, by turning these evident, 
useful instruments to the bettering of 
our low and rural classes will contribute 
mightily to the cultural conquest of our 
masses; that only then may be con- 
sidered efficacious factors for the con- 
solidation of Mexican peace, progress 
and nationality. 








— 
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The Largest County Library System 
in the United States 


The Los Angeles County Free Li- 
brary is among the numerous libraries 
extending a cordial invitation to those 
who expect to attend the national meet- 
ing of the American Library Associa- 
tion to be held in Los Angeles in June. 

This library, which is within easy ac- 
cess of the headquarters to be estab- 
lished at the Biltmore Hotel near the 
Los Angeles City Library, offers an in- 
teresting example of a county library 
system organized to serve a large popu- 
lation (estimated 488,000) distributed 
over territory having some sparsely set- 
tled rural portions and many closely 
populated suburban towns and cities en- 
gaged in a great variety of interests 
from iron foundries and tile manufac- 
turing to fruit canning, and from col- 
lege towns to seaside resorts. 

The headquarters office at 204 North 
Broadway, Los Angeles, is the clearing 
house for work which is carried on at 
long distance by truck and parcel post 
delivery of material to 158 active branch 
libraries, several of which are nearly 
100 miles away. It may be interesting 
to compare the work of this library 
with those which circulate books by 
wagon delivery service. The Los An- 
geles County Library does not operate 
a book-wagon because the large popu- 
lation to be served makes it expedient 
to establish the community center idea 
of service as soon as possible, with more 
permanent housing and a schedule of 
hours less subject to accidents of the 
road. 

All technical work and considerable 


reference work are carried on by an 
experienced staff at the central library 
operating through several divisions. 
The library is a department of the 
county government and it is housed in 
an old building near the Hall of Rec- 
ords, which is also near the beautiful 
new City Hall, one of the sights of the 
city. Many county employees use the 
library in their departmental work and 
teachers all over the county have access 
to the teachers’ library, a special collec- 
tion of about 1,800 volumes. 

The total stock of more than 585,000 
volumes includes 259,000 supplementary 
books provided for school districts 
under special contract, but the home 
use of books, nearly two and one half 
million (2,400,485 last year) repre- 
sented a turnover on 326,000, the stock 
used for community branch work. 

The size of the agencies (branches) 
varies greatly as does the type of build- 
ing occupied. A number of the branches 
are housed in rented quarters such as 
storerooms and bungalows, while others 
are located in clubrooms, in _ school 
buildings, or in attractive new real li- 
brary buildings. An opportunity will 
be given for all who are interested to 
see types of buildings, and staff mem- 
bers are looking forward eagerly to the 
opportunity to talk with others engaged 
in county library work, for although 
our work is being carried on on a large 
scale, we feel that much can be done 
to improve the quality of service. 

HELEN E. VocELson, 
county librarian. 
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Travel Information for Members Going 
to the June Conference 


Regular round-trip tickets are on sale 
from all eastern and central points, at 
but little over the single fare. They 
permit stop-overs, and are good all sum- 
mer. Tickets are good going one way 
and returning another, except that those 
who go north of San Francisco must add 
$18 to return over northern routes. 
Route going and returning must be 
specified when purchasing ticket, and 
changes of line cannot be made later. 

Delegates from the Pacific Coast 
states will find the regular round-trip 
excursion rates to Los Angeles about 
one and a third the one-way fare with 
a 16-day limit. 


Fares shown in Column B are for 
tickets bearing final return limit of 16 
days from date of sale. Round-trip 
cost of Pullman standard lower berth 
shown in Column C. Season ticket 
bearing final return limit of October 
30th may he had for a slight additional 
cost. 


B Cc 
EERE are rte $76.35 $33.76 
ES SS eT nee 74.80 33.76 
EEE ee eae 65.30 28.50 
a 63.10 27.00 
I Se at 54.75 24.76 
Note: Above rates were in effect 


during 1929 and will undoubtedly re- 
main the same for 1930, but new tariffs 
have not yet been issued. The same 
route must be used in both directions 
between the Pacific Northwest and Los 
Angeles—either via rail or steamer. 

Round-trip fares to Los Angeles from 
some of the larger cities and Pullman 
lower charge one way, via central and 
southern routes are, including San 
Francisco (if desired and _ specified 
when buying tickets) : 


Pullman 

Round-Trip Lower 

Railroad Fare One Way 

POW OEM, sisi icisintcn $138.32 $32.63 
ee: we 147.66 33.38 
Pimtadeinhia .................. 133.14 31.50 
eee 105.65 27.38 
RI oe cacticccisiicncnnisnee 101.70 27.38 
ECC 90.30 26.63 
ke eee 85.60 22.50 
«enna 75.60 19.88 
PRMERIONS a ss csenes 91.90 23.63 


Via Santa Fe and Grand Canyon 


A special train will be provided for 
the trip to Los Angeles via the Santa 
Fé Railroad. Central and eastern dele- 
gates will join this train either at Chi- 
cago or Kansas City. Special Pull- 
mans will be run from New England 
(register with F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis 
St., Boston, Mass.); North Atlantic 
states (register with F. H. Price, Free 
Library, Philadelphia, Pa.) ; Minnesota, 
Iowa and prairie states (register with 
C. H. Brown, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames), J. F. Phelan, Public 
Library, Chicago, Illinois, will register 
those from the central states. 


Itinerary 

Leave Chicago June 17, 8:10 p.m. Leave 
Kansas City June 18, 8:50 a.m. 

Arrive Santa Fé June 19, 7:20 a.m. Trans- 
fer to La Fonda Hotel for a day and a half, 
including trip to Indian pueblos, cliff dweller 
ruins and opportunity to see the city of 
Santa Fé. 

Leave Santa Fé June 20, 1:00 p.m. 

Arrive Grand Canyon, Ariz., June 21, 7:00 
a.m. Spend full day at Grand Canyon, with 
an A. L. A. session at El Tovar Hotel in 
evening. Meals included. Excursions at indi- 
vidual expense: auto ride along rim, $3.00; 
mule to Canyon, $4.00. 

Leave Grand Canyon June 21, 10:30 p.m. 
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Arrive Riverside, Calif., June 22, 2:30 p.m. 
Two hours including auto ride. 

Arrive Los Angeles June 22, 6:30 p.m. 

Expense of trip, exclusive of railroad ticket, 
but including Pullman, meals, and all expenses 
at Santa Fé, Grand Canyon and Riverside, 
are given below. A indicates expense with 
lower berth; B, with upper berth; C, one- 
half compartment; D, one-half drawing-room ; 
E, one-third drawing-room. Meals from Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia or Washington 
to Chicago at individual expense. 

From Chicago: A, $87.80; B, $81.55; C, 
$100.60; D, $112.45; E, $93.75. 

From Kansas City: A, $82.05; B, $76.70; 


C, $93.00; D, $102.95; E, $87.00. 


From Boston: A, $97.95; B, $89.65; D, 
$130.45; E, $105.75. 

From New York: Train leaving (via Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad) 1:35 p.m., Monday, 
June 16: A, $97; B, $89; D, $129.50; E, 
$104.50. 

From Philadelphia: Train leaving (via 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad) 4:19 p.m., 


Monday, June 16: A, $96.25; B, $88.25; D, 
$127.75; E, $104. 

From Washington: Train leaving (via 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad) 7:35 p.m., 
Monday, June 16: A, $96.25; B, $88.25; D, 
$127.75; E, $104. 

Note: The eastern party will travel in spe- 
cial Pullmans which will go through to the 
coast without change. This train will arrive 
in Chicago at 2:05 p.m., Tuesday, June 17, 
which will allow six hours for sightseeing in 
Chicago. 


Tentative reservations should be 
made with members of the Travel Com- 
mittee, with preliminary payment of 
$10 to hold place. State if pullman, 
lower, upper, half-compartment, half or 
third drawing room is wanted, and 
give name of roommate at La Fonda 
Hotel, Santa Fé. (Few if any single 
rooms available.) 

Those joining special parties from 
other points will pay pullman to junc- 
tion with party, and the Travel Com- 
mittee will, on registration, assign pull- 
man accommodations on special cars. 


Return Through Yosemite 
Includes: Yosemite, San Francisco, 
Bryce and Zion Canyons, Salt Lake 
City, and Royal Gorge to Colorado 
Springs. Trip personally conducted by 
Mr. Faxon. Register as soon as pos- 
sible, sending him $10 before May 15. 


Itinerary 

June 28—Leave Los Angeles, 6:10 p.m. 

June 29—Arrive El Portal, 9:55 a.m. Motor 
trip to Yosemite. Leave El Portal, 10:00 a.m. 
Arrive Yosemite Valley 10:45 a.m. Twenty- 
mile drive in Valley, 2:15 to 4:15. Night at 
hotel or Camp Curry. Leave Yosemite Valley 
7:00 am., June 30, for trip to see sunrise, 
Mirror Lake. 

June 30. Leave Yosemite Valley 4:30 p.m. 
Arrive Glacier Point 6:30 p.m. 

July 1. Leave Glacier Point 8:00 a.m. 
Arrive Mariposa Grove Big Tree, 11:00 a.m. 
Leave Mariposa Grove, noon. Arrive Wa- 
wona Hotel for lunch, 12:45 p.m. Leave 
Wawona Hotel 2:00 p.m. Arrive Merced, 
5:15 p.m.—the end of the motor trip. 

Leave Merced, 5:49 p.m. 

Arrive Oakland Pier, 9:47 p.m. Arrive 
San Francisco, 10:05 p.m. 

July 4. Coast line trip. Leave San Fran- 
cisco 7:45 a.m. Arrive Santa Barbara 4:45 
p.m. Leave Santa Barbara 7:30 p.m. Arrive 
Los Angeles 10:45 p.m. Spend the night at 
the Biltmore Hotel. (Breakfast not included.) 

July 5. Leave Los Angeles 9:40 a.m. 

July 6. Arrive Cedar City 7:00 am. Bus 
trip to Bryce and Zion Canyons, which have 
most remarkable coloring of any canyons in 
the world. Recently opened to tourists. 

Leave Cedar City 8:30 a.m. Arrive Zion 


- National Park 11:30 a.m. 


July 7. Leave Zion National Park 1:00 
p.m. Arrive Bryce Canyon National Park 
6:00 p.m. 

July 8. Leave Bryce Canyon National Park 
1:00 p.m. Arrive Cedar Breaks 3:30 p.m. 
Leave Cedar Breaks 4:00 p.m. Arrive Cedar 
City 6:00 p.m.—end of bus trip. 

Leave Cedar City 8:30 p.m. 

July 9. Arrive Salt Lake City 6:20 a.m. 
Leave Salt Lake City, Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad, 6:15 p.m. 
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July 10. Royal Gorge 1:27 pm. Arrive 
Colorado Springs 4:50 p.m. 

July 11. Leave Colorado Springs in the 
evening. 

July 12. Arrive Chicago in early a.m. 


Expense (exclusive of return railroad 
ticket which everyone will have) includ- 
ing pullman, hotel, auto trips, meals 
(except seven in San Francisco and 
breakfast in Los Angeles July 5), Los 
Angeles, June 28, to Chicago, July 12, 
$176 with lower berth; $170 with upper 
berth. This includes stay at Camp 
Curry in Yosemite Valley. If hotel and 
bath is wanted there, add $7.75. 


Other Return Trip Suggestions 


a. Return via Panama Canal and Ha- 
vana to New York, sailing from Los 
Angeles July 14, due New York July 
28. Cost, New York to New York, 
$375 and up, first class; $235 and up, 
tourist class on steamer. This includes 
only railroad ticket -west, but all ex- 
penses on the return by steamer. 


b. Trip to Mexico City. Several in- 
quiries about a trip returning via Mexico 
City have been received. If a sufficient 
number register, a trip will be planned 
under the personal conduct of G. M. 
Patison, of Hollywood, Calif., who has 
had a large experience in taking parties 
through Mexico. The trip would cover 
about eighteen days, going by the new 
Southern Pacific West Coast Line from 
Tucson, Ariz., via Guadalajara to Mex- 
ico City, going trip taking four days 
with opportunity enroute and while in 
Mexico City to visit many interesting 
places. About fifty hours of automo- 
bile excursions are included in the trip. 
Thus a very good idea can be had of old 
Mexico, which travellers who have been 


in Europe declare to be more interesting 
in many respects than the old countries. 
Expense approximately $295 including 
everything except meals from Los An- 
geles to Los Angeles. Those taking 
this trip as part of the return can use 
return ticket if bought via the Southern 
Pacific Railroad from Los Angeles to 
Tucson, and thereby making a saving, 
and the return ticket can be taken up 
again either at Tucson or, if a return 
from Mexico by a different route is 
desired, at El Paso or San Antonio. 
Correspond concerning this trip with 
G. M. Patison, P. O. Box 128, Holly- 
wood, Calif., with a $25 first payment 
to hold place in party. Full refund can 
be made if anyone is unable to take the 
trip, provided notification is sent Mr. 
Patison within ten days of its start. The 
success of Mr. Patison’s tours is well 
known, and he is vouched for by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Los Angeles 
Public Library who have travelled with 
him. 


Trip to Hawaiian Islands 


Trip to the Hawaiian Islands, sailing 
from Los Angeles July 1, S. S. Calawaii, 
due Honolulu July 8. Eight days in the 
Islands, including side trips to Hilo and 
Kilauea Volcano, auto trip around island 
of Oahu and to Mt. Tantalus, scenic 
Hamakua railroad trip, and five days at 
Niumalu Hotel, Honolulu. Leaving 
Honolulu July 16, S. S. Matsonia, due 
in San Francisco July 22. The all- 
inclusive expense of this twenty-two day 
trip, Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
about $325. Registration with F. W. 
Faxon before April 15 is necessary, with 
deposit of $25. Refund of deposit if 
you cannot make the trip. 


A. L. A. TrRAvEL CoMMITTEE. 
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Los Angeles Hotels 


The Biltmore Hotel, headquarters for the A. L. A. conference, June 23-28, is 
situated in the most accessible part of Los Angeles. Facing Library Park and 
near the Public Library, it has an eastern outlook across another city park, Pershing 
Square. Convention meetings and exhibits will be accommodated in conference 
and assembly rooms ‘in the hotel. Single rooms are available at the Biltmore for 
$5-$8; double rooms with double beds, $7-$10; with twin beds, $8-$12; all 
rooms with bath. Other hotels available include: 


Rooms 























Single Double Single Single 
Available With Bath With Bath Without Bath With Bath 
Alexandria Hotel 400 $2.50 $4 
210 W. 5th St. 
Clark Hotel 200 $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, and 
4th and Hill Sts. and $3.50 $4.50 
(Twin $5, 
$6 and $7 
Hayward Hotel 550 $2.50 andup $3.50 and up $1.50 and u 2.50 and u 
oy 6th and Spring Sts. . $ , 
Mayflower Hotel 100 $3-$5 $5-$7 
535 S. Grand Ave. (Twin bedrooms, 
$6-$8) 
Rosslyn Hotel 1,000 $3-$5 $4-$8 
Main and Sth Sts. (Twin beds, $5, 
$6, $7 and $8) 
San Carlos Hotel $? 32.50% $1.50 $2-$2.50 
Sth and Olive Sts. 12 per wk. 14-$17.50 per wk. $10.00 per wk. $12.50 per wk. 
Savoy Hotel 50 2.50, $3 $3.50, $4 and $5 
ath St. and Grand Ave. . and $3 











" 1Each additional person, $1.50. 


Suggestions for Sight Seeing Around Los Angeles 


Half Day Trips 

Pasadena, 3 hour trip, via old Los 
Angeles, Plaza, Spanish quarter, China- 
town, Pasadena residence district and 
hotels, Busch Gardens, Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory Library and Pasadena Public 
Library. (Could take in Arroyo Seco 
Branch of Los Angeles Public Library, 
and Alhambra Public Library.) 

Hollywood and Beverly Hills, 3 hour 
trip, via Westlake Park and Lafayette 
Park (stop at Felipe de Neve Branch 
of Los Angeles Public Library), Holly- 
wood Boulevard (stop at Hollywood 
Branch of Los Angeles Public Library). 
Pass motion picture studios, Beverly 
Boulevard — visit new University Li- 


brary—Pacific Palisades. Coast drive 
to beach towns of Santa Monica and 
Venice (libraries at these towns can be 
visited). 

Huntington Library and Art Gallery. 
Admissions will be arranged. 

City parks and residential districts. 
Exposition Park and University of 
Southern California, Figueroa and Wil- 
shire Boulevards, La Brea Pits and 
Carthay Center, new bungalow districts, 
University of California at Los Ange- 
les. Residential districts of Windsor 
Square and Beverly. Homes of the 
movie stars. 

Beaches, Palos Verdes and Long 
Beach. 
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One Day Trips 

Catalina Island. Two hours on the 
ocean, trips en the Island, including 
glass bottom boat. 

Mt. Lowe or Mt. Wilson. Mt. Lowe 
by inclined railway and horseback or 
hiking to top, 6,000 ft. Lunch at the 
Tavern. Mt. Wilson by auto or stage. 
Tavern and observatory on top. 

Orange Empire—Riverside and Red- 
lands. Visit Mission Inn, Mt. Rubi- 
doux, Smiley Heights, Redlands and 
Riverside Public Libraries. 

Mountain — Movie — Mission. San 
Gabriel Mission, Devil’s Gate Dam, 
Flintridge, First National Studios, Uni- 


versal Studios (lunch there), San Fer- 
nando Valley, Topango Canyon, Roose- 
velt Highway and along the ocean. 

Laguna, San Juan Capistrano. View 
drive along the ocean, Laguna, Dana 
Point, Mission at Capistrano. 

Santa Barbara. Missions and libra- 
ries, residential sections of Ventura and 
Santa Barbara, including beautiful 
ocean drive. (Can be done in one day 
if an early start is made.) 

Any number of over-night trips can 
be arranged for those who wish to stay 
over and see interesting points in Cali- 
fornia, such as San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, San Diego, etc. 


“The Best Help You Can Give the Library 
Cause of Your City” 


A Note to Librarians: 

I can think of nothing that would 
give a greater impetus to the library 
work of America than to have a large 
number of trustees attend the A.L. A. 
conference in Los Angeles — provided 
these trustees will attend the sessions 
of the conference as faithfully as do the 
librarians. 

The best way to get a good number 
to attend is for the librarians to per- 
suade their boards to send one of their 
members to the conference. Unless a 
librarian takes the initiative, his board 
will hardly know that an A. L. A. con- 
ference is being held, and it will never 
occur to board members to send one of 
their group as a delegate. 

If the librarian will diplomatically 
suggest that the board send one of its 
members at board expense, and will 
show some of the reasons why he should 
be sent, it is quite likely that the board 
will respond. Of course, the board 


should send the librarian also and it 
would be fine if two or three of the 
staff could be sent; but certainly one 
trustee from every public library board 
should attend if possible. 

Why should the trustee go? Because 
he will get at the conference new en- 
thusiasm, a wider vision of library 
work, and a grasp of its potentialities 
that he can never get in any other way. 
He will learn that these conferences are 
the clearing houses of library accom- 
plishments and developments and the 
generating plants of library ideas and 
aspirations. Principally he will learn 
what other libraries are doing, planning 
and hoping, and will better understand 
the excellences and deficiencies of his 
own library. 

Upon his return he will convey his 
new ideas and enthusiasms to the other 
members of his board in a more con- 
vincing and effective way, and will in 
the future so much better understand 
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the recommendations and objectives of 
his librarian when that ambitious officer 
is seeking expansion and improved serv- 
ice. 

I am convinced that each librarian 
can best help the library cause of his or 


her city by prevailing upon the library 
board to send one of its trustees to this 
conference. 


CLARENCE C. OGILVIE, chairman, 
Trustees Section. 


Reading With a Purpose 


New Courses in Preparation 

John Arthur Thomson of Aberdeen 
University will be the third Englishman 
to contribute a manuscript to the Read- 
ing with a Purpose series; Sir Wilfred 
T. Grenfell, having prepared Religion 
in everyday life, and Dr. George H. 
Locke, having recently completed Eng- 
lish history. 

Dr. Thomson, who is lecturing at 
present at the University of California, 
is known as regius professor of natural 
history at Aberdeen University and as 
the author of numerous books on evolu- 
tion and biology. His new volume in 
the Reading with a Purpose series will 
be entitled Evolution. 

Another author who is working on a 
manuscript for the series is Isaiah 
Bowman, director of the American 
Geographical Society of New York, who 
is writing on International relations. 
Mr. Bowman, it will be recalled, was 
one of President Wilson’s intimate ad- 
visers in Paris during the peace con- 
ference. 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe, consultant in 
English and American Literature for the 
Library of Congress, will write on Rep- 
resentative twentieth century Ameri- 
cans ; Col. Paul Henderson, former vice- 
president and general manager of the 
National Air Transport, will discuss 
Aviation; and Clarence Poe, editor of 
the Progressive Farmer, will write on 
Agriculture. 


Blanche Colton Williams of Hunter 
College is to be the author of a course in 
Short story writing; Avrahm Yarmo- 
linsky of the New York Public Library 
is preparing a booklet on Russian litera- 
ture; and Felix E. Schelling, professor 
of English Literature at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is writing a monograph 
on Shakespeare. 





Dominion Bureau of Statistics Library, 
Ottawa, Canada, Grace S. Lewis, librarian, 
wants Annals, American Academy, vs. 26, 70, 
74, 78, 82, 83, 85, 88, 89, 93, 97, 98, 101-106, 
108-144. 

Engineering Societies Library, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York City, Harrison W. Craver, 
director, offers copy of catalog of its 
Wheeler electrical collection to any library 
sending $1.00 to cover expense of transporta- 
tion. The catalog, bound in two volumes, 
lists about seven thousand early works on 
electricity and magnetism, with annotations 
and many facsimiles of title pages, etc. 

James Jerome Hill Reference Library, 
St. Paul, J. G. Pyle, librarian, wants: Na- 
tional Tax Association Bulletin, v. 1 no. 3 and 
v. 7, no. 9. 

Houghton Mifflin Company,* 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass., offers at twenty per 
cent discount Poole’s Index to periodical liter- 
ature, vol. 4, list price $10, and vol. 6, list 
price $12; both volumes in half morocco, $14. 


ween State College Library, Pull- 
man, W. W. Foote, librarian, wants American 
Journal of Science, vs. 5-50, third series; vs. 
1-34, fourth series; Frank Leslies’ Popular 
Monthly, vs. 1-52; American Mercury, vs. 1-2; 
and the American Naturalist, vs. 10-26 

Ss use University Library, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Wharton Miller, director of libraries, 
wants U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Are Reports, 6th and 27th; Bulletin nos. 





Public Library, Owatonna, Minn., Maud 
Van Buren, librarian, wants Annual Report of 
Smithsonian Institution, 1898-1903; 1906-1916. 


*Institutional member of the A. L. A. 
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Pensions for Librarians in the United States and Canada* 


This compilation attempts to show the present (1930) situation with regard to 
annuities or pensions for librarians in the United States and Canada. 

Librarians who may be classed as public employees are included, that is, libra- 
rians of public libraries, state libraries and school libraries. College librarians will 
be treated in a separate compilation for which plans are now under way. 

This report is offered by the A.L.A. Salaries Committee in fulfilment of its 
own recommendation to the Council of the A. L. A. as this appears in the Annual 
Reports number of the Bulletin for 1927. 

It is planned to revise and reissue this report from time to time as sufficient new 
information is accumulated. To this end both corrections and additions are solicited 
with the request that these be addressed to the Compiler at the Carnegie Library, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

The record, which follows, is presented by states alphabetically, showing under 
each state, first, the general situation with regard to (a) library pension legislation, 
(b) pensions for state employed librarians, and (c) state teachers’ pensions that 
benefit school librarians; and, second, the particular situation with regard to indi- 
vidual public libraries in the state. In citing existing pension plans only sufficient 
facts are given to identify the type of plan, chiefly in point of its administration 
and its contributory or non-contributory character. 


Haroip F. BricHam, compiler. 





Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas 

No state pension laws for librarians. 

No city library pension plan reported. 

California 

State: No specific library pension law. No 
general state pension system, but law passed 
May 10, 1927, authorizing a state commission 
to study a pension plan for state officers and 
employees. Have a state pension system for 
teachers which applies also to certificated 
school librarians; this system is on a contribu- 
tory basis, and is reputed to be actuarially 
unsound. 

Cities: Chartered cities may extend their 
municipal pension systems to include staffs of 
public libraries as city employees. No city 
libraries have independent pension systems ad- 
ministered either by the library or by an in- 
surance company. 

Los Angeles: Charter makes it possible to 
have a retirement system for all city em- 
ployees. Referendum failed in 1926. 

Oakland: Referendum passed in 1926 ex- 
tending provisions of pensions ordinance to 
include all city employees, library staff as well, 


but there was no ordinance establishing the 
system. 

Sacramento: Library staff included in mu- 
nicipal pension systema, which is non-contribu- 
tory and reputed to be in a precarious finan- 
cial condition. 

San Diego: Library staff included in mu- 
nicipal pension system which went into effect 
January 1, 1927. This is a contributory sys- 
tem, payments graduated according to age. 

San Francisco: Library staff included in 
municipal pension system which went into ef- 
fect April 1, 1922. This is a contributory sys- 
tem, payments graduated according to age. 


Colorado 

State: No pension law for librarians. No 
general state pension system for state em- 
ployees. No state teachers pension system, 
but State Educational Association is agitating 
legislation for this. (See Denver below.) 

Cities: No city library known to have 
pension benefits. 

Denver: City school system has pension 
system which includes school librarians of the 
city. Denver Public Library has had a recur- 


*Prepared by the Committee on Salaries, Insurance and Annuities of the American Library Association. 
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ring agitation for pensions. Reports (March 
19, 1929, and September 17, 1929) state City 
Attorney ruled against use of fines for pension 
fund and ruled a charter amendment would be 
necessary for library to establish any pension 
plan. Library Board dissents from this view. 
Board considered (1928?) a plan involving 
contract with an insurance company, but found 
costs for prior service prohibitive. 


Connecticut 

State: No law relating specifically to pen- 
sions for public libraries; such a law proposed 
in 1923 and defeated. “A public library could 
not establish a pension system unless expressly 
authorized by city charter or town by-law.” 
Have state pension system (non-contributory), 
including state employed librarians; in effect 


June 23, 1925. 
Cities: No city libraries known to offer 
pensions. 


New Haven: No pension plan, but in re- 
cent years five staff members have been retired 
at one-third to one-half pay, though nominally 
retained on staff since City Board of Finance 
has ruled against pensioning outright any 
member of library staff. In 1925, and again 
in 1928, the staff association voted against a 
pension plan involving deductions from salary. 
(Foregoing reported September 18, 1929.) 
Reported January 6, 1930, that staff associa- 
tion and Library Board were reviewing the 
question again. 

Delaware 

State: No law relating to library pensions. 
No mention of pensions in laws of Delaware. 

Cities: No city libraries known to offer 
pensions. 

Wilmington: The Wilmington Institute 
Free Library considered the pension question 
in 1927, at least to extent of examining plan 
proposed for headquarters staff of the A. L. 
A. (q. v. under Illinois). 


District of Columbia 

District, and city of Washington: Federal 
Service Retirement Act applies to all federal 
employees, including staffs of Library of Con- 
gress and of Washington Public Library. 
This is a contributory system. An effort was 
made by the Public Library in 1925 to amend 
the Act, but was defeated. 


Florida 
State: No law relating to library pensions. 


No reference (in letter September 24, 1929) 
to pension system for state employees or 
teachers. 

Cities: No city libraries known to offer 
pensions. 

Georgia 
State: No law relating t library pension. 
Cities: No report. 


Idaho 

No report. 

Illinois 

State: Have enabling act permitting cities 
of over 100,000 to use fines to set up a pension 
fund. Only Chicago is benefited (q. v.). The 
Illinois Library Association made an unsuc- 
cessful effort in 1928 to obtain enabling legis- 
lation permitting any public library to use its 
funds for pensions and looking to the creation 
of a state system in which these libraries may 
join. A contributory pension plan was pro- 
posed. Failure was due immediately to antici- 
pated increase in the library tax rate. 

All state employed librarians are included in 
contributory pension fund for state institutions, 
except the University of Illinois, which has a 
separate pension system which benefits the staff 
of the Library School—and of the University 
Library (?). 

The state teachers pension system includes 
librarians in high schools and normal schools 
only provided they do some teaching. This 
system is also contributory. 

Cities: No city libraries, except Chicago, 
have pension plans. 

Chicago: The Public Library, under state 
enabling act, uses its receipts from fines for a 
pension fund. The pension plan is contribu- 
tory with nominal, one per cent, deductions 
from salary. It has been in operation since 
1905; was modified slightly in 1923. The 
plan is admitted to be unsound actuarially. 

The A. L. A. Headquarters Staff in 1926 
lent itself to a practical demonstration in the 
formulation and presentation of a retirement 
plan offered by a commercial insurance com- 
pany. Adoption of the plan was postponed 
indefinitely for financial reasons, yet the Staff 
registered a positive interest in the proposal 
in spite of a high rate of staff turnover and a 
high percentage of young clerical assistants. 
A copy of the plan as presented to the staff 
may be had by addressing the A. L. A., or 
H. F. Brigham, Carnegie Library, Nashville, 
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Tennessee. For a detailed outline of the pro- 
cedure followed (which is applicable to any 
library) and for conclusions drawn from the 
demonstration, see the Annual Reports number 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin for 1927, pages 
152-154. 
Indiana 

State: No library pension law. “It would 
probably be necessary to amend present library 
laws to enable a public library to establish a 
pension plan.” No mention of state pensions 
benefiting state employed librarians or school 
librarians. 

Cities: No city libraries known to have 
pension plans. 

Indianapolis: Public Library reports noth- 
ing done about pensions for staff. 


Iowa 

State: No library pension law, “but there 
is probably no law to prevent a public library 
establishing a pension plan, as by contract 
with a commercial insurance company.” No 
state pensions to benefit any librarians,—state 
employed or school librarians. 

Cities: No city library known to have a 
pension plan. 


Kansas, Kentucky 
States: No library pension law. No men- 
tion of state pension system for state employed 
librarians or for school librarians. 
Cities: No library in either state known to 
have a pension plan. 


Louisiana 
State: No library pension law. No state 
pensions to benefit any librarians,—state em- 
ployed or school librarians. 
Cities: No city library has a pension plan. 
New Orleans: Public Library reports a re- 
cent attempt to establish a group insurance 
plan for staff; but City Attorney ruled against 
use of library funds for the purpose; and the 
same ruling would doubtless apply to a pen- 
sion plan. 


Maine 
State: No law referring to pensions for 
librarians. State employed librarians are in- 


cluded in state employees pension system— 
non-contributory. State Teachers’ Pension 
System applies to librarians in school libraries 
(contributory ?). 

Cities: No city library known to have a 
pension plan. 


Maryland 

State: No law referring to pensions for 
librarians, “but there is probably no present 
law to prohibit a library from establishing a 
pension plan.” The State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System applies to librarians employed by 
the State Department of Education, to-wit: 
librarians in the state normal schools and the 
staff of the State Library Commission,—“the 
only librarians in Maryland that are included 
in any pension system.” No reference to status 
of public school librarians. The Teachers’ 
System began operation August 1, 1927, and 
is contributory. Baltimore has independent 
system for its teachers. 


Cities: No city library known to provide 
pensions. 
Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library re- 


ports nothing done about pensions, “but headed 
in that direction.” 


Massachusetts 

State: No pension law relating specifically 
to librarians. Effort made in 1920 to estab- 
lish a separate state pension system for libra- 
rians of public libraries modeled after state 
teachers’ system, but bill was defeated with 
recommendation of state actuaries that libra- 
rians be included in the teachers’ system. 
Opinion differs (1927) as to desirability of 
this arrangement. (See also similar proposal 
in Minnesota.) 

All state employed librarians are included 
in state employees retirement system which is 
contributory, that is 5 per cent of salary with 
maximum not exceeding $2.00 a week. 

Teachers have their own state retirement 
system which is contributory, the present rate 
being 5 per cent of salary. School librarians 
presumably are included. 

Cities: Any city may elect to join the 
State Retirement System and include its pub- 
lic library in the benefits, provided the library 
is distinctly a department of the city receiving 
its essential support from the city. Many 
libraries are reported to be private institutions 
in that their support and control comes from 
private sources. Libraries of the former class 
at least probably could not set up an independ- 
ent pension plan without specific legal authori- 
zation. 

Boston: The Public Library is included in 
the city retirement system which was estab- 
lished February 1, 1923, as a part of the State 
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Retirement System. Contributions 5 per cent 
of salary with $2.00 a week as maximum. 

Lowell: The Public Library reports (1927) 
active interest in pensions for staff. 

New Bedford: The Public Library reports 
on September 21, 1929, that staff has no pen- 
sion benefits. 

Worcester: The Public Library is included 
in the city retirement system which was estab- 
lished October 1, 1924, and which functions as 
in the case of Boston. 


Michigan 

State: Law enacted in 1927 enabling public 
libraries in cities of 200,000 population or over 
to establish or obtain a separate pension sys- 
tem for staff. Benefits only Detroit (q. v.). 

Law proposed in 1927 to create a pension 
system for all state employees, but was de- 
feated. No mention of state teachers’ pension 
system. 

Cities: Only Detroit Public Library known 
to be actively interested in pensions. 

Detroit: The city has an old (1896) non- 
contributory pension system, but library em- 
ployees declared ineligible on ground that 
library is governed not by city charter but by 
a separate state act. (This reported in Sep- 
tember, 1929.) Since passage of the 1927 pen- 
sion law for the benefit of Detroit the City 
Council has deferred action adopting the law 
pending investigation of a pension system suit- 
able for all city employees. The Council went 
on record in July, 1929, as favoring library 
pensions. 

Minnesota 

State: No pension law specifically for libra- 
rians. Law was proposed in 1927 to include 
public librarians in state Teachers’ Pension 
System, but was defeated. Same bill was de- 
feated in 1925. The teachers’ system is re- 
ported to be working unsatisfactorily (1927), 
as fund is not sufficient to pay annuities in 
full. Unsuccessful effort was made in 1927 
to increase the contributions by teacher, i. e., 
to a flat rate of $65 per year payable quarterly. 

School librarians are included in the present 
Teachers’ Pension System. 

No mention of a state pension system for 
State employees. 

Cities: Only one public library, Minneapo- 
lis, known to have pensions. 

Minneapolis: The Public Library is included 
in the city pension system, which is reported, 


September 18, 1929, to be working very satis- 
factorily. This is a contributory system with 
rate of from 3 per cent to 8 per cent according 
to age of entrance into the plan, the rate re- 
maining unchanged thereafter for each 
member. 

St. Paul: The Public Library reported 
(1929) active interest in pensions for staff. 

Mississippi 

State: No pension law specifically for 
librarians. No state pension system for state 
employees, and presumably none for teachers. 

Cities: No city library known to have 
pensions. 

Missouri 

State: No pension law specifically for 
librarians. A public library probably could not 
set up a pension system independently, “there 
being no authorization.” 

Teachers’ Pension System reported (1929) 
to exclude school librarians. } 

Cities: The libraries of Kansas City and 
St. Louis definitely report (1929) they have 
no pension system. 


Montana 

State: Reported (Sept., 1929) no pension 
law specifically for librarians. No state pen- 
sion system benefiting state employed libra- 
rians or school librarians. 

Cities: No city library known to have 
pensions. 

Nebraska 

State: A special library pension law of 
1913 enables public libraries in cities of 100,000 
population or over to create a pension fund 
for staff. The law benefits only Omaha at 
present (q. v.). A similar law was defeated 
in 1911. 

No mention of a state pension system that 
benefits state employed librarians, or school 
librarians, but Omaha has a teachers’ pension 
system which may benefit the school librarians 
of that city. 

Cities : 

Omaha: The library pension act of 1913 
was adopted by the city in 1914. The pension 
fund is administered for the library by the 
city council. The plan calls for contribu- 
tions by staff of 1.5 per cent of salary and 
by the library of at least the same per 
cent of payroll. The maximum pension so 
provided is $35 a month. The library is 
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eonsidering means of amending the plan to 
provide more adequate pensions. 


Nevada 
State: No pension laws relating to libra- 
rians. No mention (Sept., 1929) of state 
pension system that benefits either state em- 
ployed librarians or school librarians. 
Cities: No cities known to have pensions. 


New Hampshire 

State: No pension law relating to libra- 
rians, but “no law to prevent a library from 
establishing a pension plan independently.” No 
pension system for state employees; none for 
teachers “as yet.” 

Cities: No city known to have or to be 
considering pensions. 


New Jersey 

State: Two bills proposed in 1928 to en- 
able public libraries to provide pensions for 
their staff. One bill, benefiting cities of the 
first class, was passed, and applies to only two 
cities, namely, Jersey City and Newark. The 
other bill, applying to cities of the second 
class, was defeated. This legislation came as 
a result of an opinion of the Attorney General 
that no public library could set up a pension 
plan for its staff independently without specific 
enabling legislation. 

The State Employees’ Retirement System, 
introduced in 1921, includes all state employed 
librarians who come under the classified state 
civil service. The system is contributory with 
rate of contributions ranging from 4.11 per 
cent to 8.15 per cent of salary according to 
age of entry, the rate remaining the same 
thereafter for each member. 

No mention of state teachers system that 
may benefit school librarians. 

Cities : 

Jersey City: The Public Library has ac- 
tively considered pensions and is probably 
moving to take advantage of the new library 
pension law. 

Montclair: The Public Library actively agi- 
tated pensions for its staff and in 1927 pre- 
sented the need of legislation on the subject 
to the New Jersey Library Association. Fail- 
ure of the 1928 bill designed to benefit cities 
of the second class ended this agitation. 

Newark: The Public Library has agitated 


the pension question and is probably working 
to avail itself of the new law. 


New Mexico 
No report. 
New York 


State: No pension law relating specifically 
to librarians. Effort made in 1927 to obtain 
legislation to include city employed librarians 
of New York City and Brooklyn in City Re- 
tirement System of Greater New York, but 
failed. Queens Borough Library also failed 
in its effort, 1928, to obtain legislation per- 
mitting the use of fine money for a pension 
fund. 

New York has a State Employees’ Retire- 
ment System that is outstanding in point of 
actuarial soundness and comprehensiveness. 
One centralized system provides for all public 
employees both of the state and of local gov- 
ernments, and the same system includes teach- 
ers and librarians. Any local governing body 
may elect to adopt the provisions of this sys- 
tem and thereby provide pensions for its pub- 
lic employees, including the staff of its public 
library. The state system is contributory, with 
deductions from salary graduated according 
to age of entry, but the rate once so fixed re- 
maining unchanged. By the provisions of this 
system all state employed librarians have pen- 
sions, and also public librarians of graded civil 
service rating in cities which have adopted the 
system, provided the library is supported and 
controlled by the local government. 

It is understood that school librarians are 


included in the pension system where the local _ 


teachers are themselves included in the state 
system. 

Cities : 

Greater New York: Has its own pension 
system for city employees and_ teachers. 
High school librarians are definitely in- 
cluded. The staffs of the public libraries are 
not included. This applies to Brooklyn as well 
as to the New York Public Library. The 
library employees have been ruled ineligible 
because of the administrative independence of 
the governing boards of the libraries. 

The public libraries of the following cities 
are included in the municipal pension systems, 
which are a part of the State Employees Re- 
tirement System: 

Albany. 
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Binghamton. Adopted 1923. 

Buffalo. 

Johnstown. Adopted 1923. 

Middletown, Thrall Library. Only libra- 
rian and janitor affected since they are the 
only staff members under the classified civil 
service. “Unclassified assistants do not desire 
to become classified and thereby sacrifice sal- 
ary deductions in the pension system” (Re- 
ported 1929). 

Mount Vernon. Adopted 1923. 

Newburgh. 

New Rochelle. 

Olean. “Library included in state teachers 
pension system as library is under the Board 
of Education and receives its money from 
school taxes.” 

Oswego. “Only librarian affected at pres- 
ent” (1929). 

Poughkeepsie. Adopted 1926. 

Rochester. 

Schenectady. 

Syracuse. 

Utica. 

Watertown, Flower Memorial Library. 

Yonkers. 

Reports also received from the following 
cities : 

Auburn: The Seymour Library is a pri- 
vately administered library and not eligible to 
the municipal pension system. 

Corning: Library is supported by the city, 
but is not included in the municipal pension 
system for unknown reason (Sept., 1929). 

Cortland: Library reported not distinctly 
a municipal institution though it receives aid 
from the city. Considered ineligible to the 
municipal pension system. Library reports 
(Sept., 1929) “relatively few of the city em- 
ployees take advantage of the municipal pen- 
sion system.” 

Glen Cove: “No municipal pensions and no 
library pensions” (Nov., 1929). 

Jamestown: Library cannot benefit by state 
pension system because it has no municipal 
Support (1929). 

Lockport: Library receives support through 
Board of Education and is in high school 
building but has own charter. Reported (Sept., 
1929) “not under Board of Education and not 
eligible to state teachers pensions, but probably 


would be eligible to the civil service pension 
fund” (?). 

North Tonawanda: “Have no question sys- 
tem” (Sept., 1929). 

Queens Borough: Failed in attempted legis- 
lation (1928) to permit use of fine money for 
a pension fund. 

Rome: Jervis Library reports (Sept., 1929) 
city has no municipal pension system and 
library has no pension plan. “Library not 
under city control in any way though city 
provides its funds.” 

Rensselaer: Bath-on-Hudson Library re- 
ports (Oct., 1929), “City librarians are not 
included in teachers’ state pension system as 
they do not hold licenses issued by the state. 
The city has no local pension system for civil 
service employees.” 


North Carolina 
State: No pension law relating to librarians 
and no law including librarians in an estab- 
lished pension system. “Except in college 
libraries there has been no effort to establish 
library pensions in the state” (April, 1927). 
Cities: No cities known to have pensions. 


North Dakota 

State: No pension law relating to libra- 
rians. “There is no way in which the libra- 
rian of a public library can receive a pension, 
nor for a full-time librarian in a school or 
institution. A teacher who spends part of her 
time doing library work is eligible to the 
Teachers’ State Retirement System” (April, 
1927). 

Presumably there is no state retirement sys- 
tem benefiting state employed librarians. 

Cities: No cities known to have pensions. 


Ohio 

State: Law passed in 1927 enabling any 
public library having a staff of not less than 
75 full-time employees to establish a retire- 
ment or an insurance plan for the benefit of 
its employees, using the library funds for the 
purpose. The law specifically requires that in 
the case of a retirement plan employees shall 
contribute “not less than four per cent of sal- 
ary per annum.” The law benefits only the 
largest cities: Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo 
and Dayton. It was originally proposed in a 
form to benefit smaller cities, but modification 
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was necessary due to opposition from the farm 
element. 

No mention of a state pension system bene- 
fiting state employed librarians or school 
librarians. 

Cities : 

Cincinnati: The Public Library has had in- 
surance companies draw up proposed pension 
plans, but has deferred action (March 21, 
1929). 

Cleveland: In 1928 the Public Library 
adopted a combined retirement and group life 
and disability insurance plan by contract with 
a commercial insurance company. The plan 
is contributory, calling for 4 per cent salary 
deductions for the retirement plan, and 1 per 
cent for the group life, accidental death, and 
disability insurance combined. The annuity 
received is based on a fixed per cent of aggre- 
gate salary received, viz. 1.3 per cent of past 
salary and 2 per cent of present and future 
salary. 

Dayton: The Library reports (Sept., 1929) 
it is getting estimates of pension costs from 
insurance companies, but is not hopeful of 
actually doing anything for a year or two. 

Youngstown: The Library reported to be 
considering the pension question (1927). 


Oklahoma 
State: No pension law relating to libra- 
rians. A public library probably could not 


establish a pension plan for its staff inde- 
pendently under existing law. 

No mention of a state pension system bene- 
fiting state employed librarians or school 
librarians. 

Cities: No city library is known to have or 
to be considering pensions. 


Oregon 

State: No pension law for librarians. 
“Know of no law which would prevent a 
public library from establishing a pension 
fund with a commercial insurance company.” 

No mention of a state pension system bene- 
fiting state employed librarians or school 
librarians. 

Cities: No city library is known to have 
pensions. 

Pennsylvania 


State: No pension law relating specifically 


to librarians. State employed librarians are 
included in the State Employees Retirement 
System established in 1923. This is a contrib- 
utory system with option of a higher and 
lower rate of contribution with corresponding 
higher and lower annuities. The rates of con- 
tribution are based on age of entry and remain 
fixed thereafter. The rate in the higher 
scheme is such as to provide an annuity of 
half of final average salary after 25 years of 
service. 

Cities of the first class are required by act 
of 1915 to establish pension systems for all 
municipal employees including librarians of 
public libraries, provided the librarians are 
distinctly employees of the city and on the 
city payroll. These systems are all contribu- 
tory, with rates, as amended in 1927, of “not 
less than two nor more than three per centum” 
of salary, but maximum contribution set at 
$7.50 a month. 

The Teachers’ State Pension System (con- 
tributory) benefits not only school librarians 
but also librarians of public libraries which 
are supported entirely by a school district. 

The Pennsylvania Library Association con- 
sidered the question of library pensions about 
1924, but seems to have taken no action. 

Cities : 

Alleghany (Pittsburgh, N. S.): The Car- 
negie Library is included in municipal pen- 
sion system under Act of 1915 (above). 

Johnstown: The Cambria Free Library, 
which has been maintained by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., is not included in the company’s 
pension system. Reported (Sept., 1929) that 
one assistant of this library was retired in 
1927 and has been paid a nominal sum as 
pension out of the regular salaries appropria- 
tion of the library ; and that the steel company 
will discontinue its maintenance of the library 
after October, 1930. 

Philadelphia: The Public Library is in- 
cluded in municipal pension system under Act 
of 1915 (above). 

Pittsburgh: The Carnegie Library has been 
ruled ineligible to the municipal pension sys- 
tem on the ground that its employees are not 
on the city payroll. Efforts to reverse this 
ruling have been unsuccessful. Reported 
(1929) that library has advocated group in- 
surance for staff members, and that about 30 
employees have taken out different forms of 
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policies, including retiring annuity contracts, 
paying entire costs; the library arranging with 
the commercial insurance company concerned 
to deduct premiums from payroll. 


Scranton: The Public Library has been 
ruled ineligible to the municipal pension sys- 
tem on the ground that its employees are not 
on the city payroll. 


(Report to be continued in April Bulletin) 





Salary Statistics 


University and College Libraries 


The statistics of salaries now in effect, as 
of December 1, 1929, in twenty-seven uni- 
versity and college libraries, selected by type 
and by geographical distribution, are here pre- 
sented to Bulletin readers in the hope that the 
data offered may be of service. 

Limitations of space in the Bulletin, the 
necessities of selection of institutions and of 
data to be included, and particularly the at- 
tempt to fit twenty-seven institutions of such 
varying size and scope of activities into a rigid 
scheme of fifteen statistical columns, inevit- 
ably results in serious difficulties for compiler 
and editor. The series of explanatory notes 
is eloquent of this side of statistical work. 
Nevertheless, such figures as appear to have 
a value for comparative purposes have been 
secured, and are presented with the time hon- 
ored caution as to the dangers of generaliza- 
tion. 

The preliminary form sent out to libra- 
ries this year asked for more detailed informa- 
tion as to the number and salary range of 
both professional and non-professional assist- 
ants in the order, catalog, circulation, refer- 
ence and departmental library divisions of 
each library. It is needless to say that not all 
libraries in the list recognize these divisions. 
Some have more divisions, others less. It has 
been possible to print in the table the results 
of this arbitrary division of the professional 
assistants. Similar statistics for the non-pro- 
fessional assistants are available at the A.L.A. 
Headquarters but could not be printed in de- 
tail. Column 10 of the table is a summary 
of these data. It may be interesting to note 
that for the non-professional assistants the 
range of salaries in the five departments 
chosen is as follows: 








Department Minimum Maximum 
Order $600-1500 $1100-1800 
Catalog 600-1500 832-1560 
eee 720-1420 900-1700 
Departmental Libraries.. 900-1300 1100-2000 
EE cccneeonncsamnn 600-1380 1200-1550 


The employment of students in college and 
university libraries has been the occasion for 
discussion as to the extent to which those in- 
stitutions have found it profitable. Statistics 
of hours for such service used and the rate 
per hour were asked for and can be fur- 
nished upon request. Space did not permit 
publication in detail. In round numbers the 
hours per school year vary from 1,600 to 
106,000. Of the twenty-one institutions re- 
porting, the variation in student hours used 
ran from 1,600 to 13,000 hours in ten institu- 
tions. In five, the variation was from 15,000 
to 27,000 hours, and in the remaining six, 
from 40,000 to 106,000 hours. The rate of 
compensation per hour varies from 25c to 60c 
per hour. One institution reports monitor 
service 30 hours per week at 75c to $1.00 per 
hour. 

Data on college departmental libraries as 
administered or not administered by the cen- 
tral library are not included in the table be- 
cause of space limitations and because no 
common ground seemed to be apparent which 
warranted comparisons of any value. Such 
data as were collected are available to any 
library interested on application. It is hoped 
that certain additional data brought out by 
the forms, including data supplied by libraries 
too late for inclusion in this table, may be 
made the basis for brief notes in the Bulletin 
at a later date. 

Eart N. MANCHESTER, librarian, 
Ohio State University. 
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or | Sees 
a se 
Library rian Min. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max. No. Min. Max.No. Min. Max.No. Min. Ma 

Amherst a yy ey ge aie aaa ae No Mis 
Bowdoin 5000 3400 --.. -- lets aia sass woos oqe= 1 1980 .. 1 3000 ~.... os | 
Brown Oe. ...... «5s 3 Be SO 1 1908 ..-- 4 1000 1000 2 ccs ese aie $s 
Dartmouth 7000 S600 --.. 2 2250 2400 _. -... -.-. 48 1440 1920 1 2200 ____ 2 1500 18% =i 
Towa State 5750 3600' -.-. 5 2200 3600 1 1600 --.. $ 1500 2200 1 1320 -.. 1 1600 |. —— 
Mills 3200 25008 --.. 3 1660 1960 1 1860 -... 1 1860 —... __ —-- .—- § oe | ee 
Ohio State 6000... ---. 4 3000 3200 3 1500 2400 8 1400 2500 2 1500 2400 2 1320 2000 — 
Princeton 7000 ---- ---- 5 2400 4000 3 1800 2400 8 1600 2200 1 3000 -.._ 4 1600 19 Tn 
Purdue 4000 ----  ---- 1 2400 -.-- 1 1500 -.-- 2 1560 1620 2 1620 1620 1 1380 3. -— 
Sysacuse $200... ---- S$ 1620 2000 3 1200 1440 4 1200 1620 4 1200 1320 $ 1080 1500 + 
U. “of California® 5500 3600 _... 2 3000 3000 8 1450 2150 14 1550 2500 10% 1500 2400 5 1450 1700 ee 
U. of Chicago 10000 S000 ---- 5S 2400 3000 _- ---- —- _- dean! "Adader tees ——- = os fen 
U. of Cincinnati 5000 2850 ---- 4 1850 2500 1 1850 --.. 4 1450 1650 -- ---. --. 1 130 _. == 
U. of Illinois 6500... ---. 18 1500 3000 7 1350 2000 16 1300 2200 3 1400 2000 6 1200 1800 ‘ a 
U. of Iowa 30008... ---. 8 1500 3000 3 1200 1320 7 1710 2150 3 1710 1900 3 1000 1750 p.*. 
U. of Kansas C eRe 5 5 eee ge Lee w--- once 3 1000 100 pH. 
U. of Michigan' 12000 (qtee Aasen) 12 2500 3300 9 1300 2400 24 1400 2600 14 1600 2200 3 1700 2100 RS. 
, % 1 

U. of Minnesota ™ aaj thin, deni 2900 3500 5S 1360 1800 8 1500 2300 3 1400 2100 1 . —.. — 
U. of Missouri 4500... ---- 4 1800 2400 1 1500 -... 4 1300 1800 1 1800 -_. 1 1400 ._. aa 
U. of North Carolina 65007 3400 -.-. 9% 1800 2500 _. --.. -. 2 1500 1800 _. ---. -»- 3 1600 1” Ee 
U. of North Dakota 3300... -.-. 3 2000 2200 1 1300 .... 1 1800 __. _. —_ _.. 9 er te 
U. of Oregon 3780... -.-. S$ 1500 2100 4 1320 1620 2 1320 1800 1 1620 -_-- 1 1950 ...| — 
U. of Washington aan. oe mar & oa ae 1380 1900 S$ 1700 1900 7 1380 1900 6 1320 10) —— 
U. of Wyoming 2676(3)1860 2040 -. -... --.. -- ees yy SGI ——- «ys 1 Se ee 
Washi uU.™ sane ape, & AD BED cs cont aoce 6 OO GE cs ccm ae --- -- | 
(St. ) pt 7 
Wellesley 4000(2)3500" 3500 4 1800 3500 2 1800 2200 S 1350 1800 1 1800 -... 7 1300 160 | —— 
Yale wane eee wees 3 wus w= 8 1300 2500 24 1200 3000 3 1500 3000 6 1200 2000 | — 


* Assistant librarian also department head and salary included in department figures. 
* Exclusive of salary paid as director of University Press. 
* Chicago operates on four quarter plan. 

* Acts also as head of reader’s department. 

® Acting librarian and department head. 

* Department heads include heads of order, catalog, reference, circulation and librarian in one departmental library. 
* Custodian of Clements Library $7,000. 
* Michigan administrative division includes five non-professional assistants, $1,200-$1,600. 
* Berkeley campus only. 

1 Reference department includes periodical division. 
™ Includes six custodian secretaries. 
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a yo Min, Max. No. Min. Max. Salaries penditures Library Libraries Session Session Library 

. a. 5 1020 1500 20,706 39,449 10 wn 721 cent Amherst 
| ee 3 936 1200 18,445 30,897 7 si 549 ait Bowdoin 
= ‘w 1600 1800 12 780 1300 43,170 103,429 288/13 -. 2,176 pane Brown 
0 00 ---- 198 +720 1560 54,100 120,400 35 3 2,256 an Dartmouth 
a Tense 814 780 1200 55,090 108,500 29 1 4,138 1,520 Iowa State 
= | Ser oo. 13 600 1150 14,953 26,493 7 rm 590 104 Mills 
20 Fy 1500 2500 22 720 1580 94,593 155,480 37 10 10,412 3,871 Ohio State 
| 5 2000 3000 ©6936 «600-1600 99,385 177,903 62 ua 2,489 von Princeton 
*- Zoos #2 900 1050 17,622 33,233 10 =. ae 583 Purdue 
500} 1200 1500 4 720 1380 43,300 69,265 23 9 5,471 1,765 Syracyse 
70 7 1500 1800 3 1200 1320 133,553 216,066 47 2 10,241 4,790 U. of California*® 
=—“—  OtC«<‘“CS*:*~C!:*CS*« C8 84 30 ca. 7,000 poms U. of Chicago 
3 | 3 1500 2060 12 640 1300 47,020 81,270 24 3 9,505 1,224 U. of Cincinnati 
= 1 1600... 9 960 1400 145,324 270,147 51 13 14,183 2,203 U. of Ilinois 
=~ ia 1350 2650 8 840 1260 78,445 132,523 38 3 6,094 3,219 U. of Iowa 
—— 1 1260 ..-. 4 780 900 38,669 72,381 18 2 4,453 1,683 U. of Kansas 
q % 1300 3000 52 1100 1800 275,099 450,402 102* 25 9,688 3,673 U. of Michigan' 
q 7 1380 1750 18 900 1300 105,130 257,344 48 4 5,608 siade U. of Minnesota * 
4 2 1600 2400 6 840 1200 43,846 67,162 15 6 4,000 2,000 U. of Missouri 
— +» 4 1600 2000 14% 1200 2000% 52,474 115,749 23 2 2,625 2,019 U. of North Carolina 
Sie = =—l 8 2 SER 06,988 7 aa 1,693 441 U. of North Dakota 
= te wens -u-- 12 1080 1296 52,644 94,494 25 a 2,993" 644% U. of Oregon 
as 74,446 117,335 51 cal 7,282 3,057 U. of Washington 
Sté«sS 6 re 1,083 788 U. of Wyoming 
4) oo 8 660 1380 27,272 51,794 18 ae 2,398 aiee Ww Us 
‘ (St. ) 
0 | eo 5 936 1350 34,250 52,062 16% ” 1,600 Site Wellesley 
oS | re ann 16 720 1200 123,566 246,245 69 asi 5,025 wanes Yale 





* Figures do not show that at Wellesley certain staff members divide their time between central and 
departmental libraries. 
| *  ™ Special libraries. 
% On campus at Eugene. 

* Assistant librarians are heads of reference and circulation departments. 

* All figures refer to General Library. Medicine, Law, Dentistry and Fine Arts have separate libraries. 
* "Statistics do not include Law, Agriculture, Geology and University High School Libraries. 

* Includes three heads of libraries of major university schools. 

* Administered by Central Library. 

* Includes three non-professional assistants in extension department. 
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Booklist Books 1929 


Ready March 27 


LIST of 200 books which librarians throughout 
the year have found most useful. 


Adult and children’s books listed separately. 
Arranged by subject. Complete classification, cata- 
loging, and buying information given for each 
entry. Annotated. 


Special features: (1) A list of about 30 technical 
books of 1929 for small or medium sized libraries. 
Selected by Donald Hendry of the Pratt Institute 
Free Library, Brooklyn. (2) A list of 1929 books 
found to be enjoyed by young people, and popular 
in their appeal to both young and old. Selected by 
Jean Roos, Stevenson Room, Cleveland Public 
Library. 


Offered in two editions. With heavy paper cover, 
65c. Without cover, 10 copies, $3.25; 25, $5.50; 50, 
$10; 100, $16. 


Edition without cover is offered 
on advance quantity orders only 


Order before March 17 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 




















